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The  monumental  seven-volume  series  by 
K.  S.  Latourette,  A  History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity^  owes  its 
existence  not  only  to  an  illustrious  scholar  in  missions  but  also  to 
historical  sources  available  in  specialized  missions  libraries.^  The 
Christian  Church  in  its  mission  to  the  whole  world  has  produced  a  vast 
body  of  literature  that  belongs  in  general  to  church  history,  but  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  history  and  science  of  missions,  or  what  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  call  “missiology.” 

By  far  the  most  abundant  materials,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
varied,  have  come  out  of  the  modern  missionary  era  since  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  include  not  only  printed  books  and 
pamphlets  but  also  innumerable  reports  of  missionary  societies,  mission¬ 
ary  periodicals,  journals,  manuscripts,  and  other  archival  data.  Since 
the  resources  for  the  research  student  of  missions  are  so  widely  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  world,  the  value  of  specialized  collections  is  clearly 
evident. 

Roman  Catholic  missionary  literature  covers  a  long  period  of  history 
and  practically  every  land  on  earth.  Two  outstanding  Catholic  missions 
libraries  are  to  be  found  in  Rome.  The  Library  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  (Pontificia  Bibliotheca  della  Mission!) 
is  the  most  extensive,  containing  80,000  volumes  in  all  languages,  with 
emphasis  on  history.  The  Pontificia  Universita  Gregoriana,  which 
trains  priests  and  missionaries  from  all  continents,  owns  a  fine  Catholic 
missionary  collection  and  one  entire  room  of  books  on  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions.  The  valuable  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  Library  include  ma¬ 
terial  on  world  missions.  The  Maryknoll  Seminary  Library  of  the 
Catholic  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  America  has  a  good  collection, 
though  limited,  with  special  strength  in  Oriental  missions  (Ahern 
Memorial). 

This  article  deals  primarily  with  Protestant  research  and  reference 
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libraries  in  the  United  States.  However,  a  few  Protestant  collections 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  will  be  briefly  mentioned.  Three  general 
types  of  libraries  in  missions  will  be  described:  hbraries  which  special¬ 
ize  almost  exclusively  on  the  foreign  mission  of  the  church  and  related 
subjects;  sections  on  missions  that  are  integrated  into  theological  or 
general  libraries;  and  the  historical  and  descriptive  material  on  mis¬ 
sionary  work  kept  in  certain  denominational  or  mission  board  libraries. 
The  newer  ecumenical  collections  should  also  be  noted. 

The  functions  of  these  special  missions  libraries  are  manifold.  They 
collect  and  disseminate  information  on  the  world-wide  missionary 
enterprise  and  the  overseas  churches;  what  is  now  called  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement  or  universal  Christian  community  receives  increasing 
attention.  Through  their  reference  services  the  libraries  answer  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries,  both  from  specialists  and  from  the  general  public, 
regarding  the  past  and  present  situation  in  Christian  missions.  They 
are  indispensable  means  of  research  for  their  own  sponsoring  and 
associated  groups,  and  for  visiting  scholars  and  interested  leaders  who 
use  their  facilities. 

The  constituencies  of  these  missions  libraries  vary  in  nature  and 
size  but  all  of  the  stronger  ones  make  some  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  theological  community,  to  graduate  research  programs,  and  to 
executives  and  field  personnel  of  missionary  societies.  A  few  libraries 
undertake  research  projects  of  importance  and  publish  useful  surveys 
and  special  monographs  in  the  field  of  missionary  principles,  methods, 
and  statistics. 

The  most  familiar  example  of  a  comprehensive  collection  on  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  in  the  setting  of  general  religious  history  and  thought  and 
the  total  world  situation  is  the  Missionary  Research  Library  in  New 
York  City.  International  and  interdenominational  conferences  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  a  growing  body  of  mission¬ 
ary  scholars  had  called  attention  to  the  need  for  reference  libraries. 
The  first  large  historical  library  of  foreign  missions  was  started  about 
1880.  Exhibit  materials  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign 
Missions  in  New  York,  1900,  were  preserved,  and  a  post-Conference 
survey  recommended  the  formation  of  a  bureau  of  missions  for  re¬ 
search  and  information.  The  World  Missionary  Conference  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1910  gave  another  spur  to  the  idea,  since  studies  preparatory 
to  that  Conference  had  clearly  shown  the  urgent  necessity  for  a 
central  repository  of  missionary  literature. 

J.  R.  Mott,  the  father  of  so  many  movements  and  agencies  of  world- 
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wide  nature,  initiated  the  Missionary  Research  Library.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Confer¬ 
ence  of  North  America,  which  sponsored  the  project,  and  he  secured 
the  financial  support  of  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Two  excellent  admin¬ 
istrators  were  chosen  to  develop  the  library.  C.  H.  Fahs  became  curator 
and  Miss  Hollis  W.  Hering  became  librarian.  In  the  words  of  R.  P. 
Beaver,  who  succeeded  Fahs  in  1948,  “During  the  next  third  of  a 
century  these  two  persons  formed  a  team  of  most  unusual  competence. 
Together  they  built  up  the  magnificent  collections  and  established 
the  pattern  of  service.  They  became,  without  doubt,  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  authorities  on  Protestant  missionary  literature.  Very  few  scholarly 
missionary  books  were  written  during  these  years  which  had  not 
received  some  measure  of  assistance  from  the  curator  and  librarian  of 
the  “MRL”  as  it  came  to  be  familiarly  and  affectionately  called  in 
missionary  circles.”  ^ 

The  financial  depression  that  struck  in  the  late  twenties  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  library.  The  dilemma  was  resolved  in  a  most 
fortunate  way.  Union  Theological  Seminary  became  a  partner  with 
the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  in  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
the  library.  The  valuable  collection  was  moved  in  1929  to  the  Brown 
Memorial  Tower  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  remodeled  and 
equipped  for  this  purpose  by  special  donations  from  Rockefeller  and 
A.  C.  James.  Today  the  “MRL”  operates  under  a  joint  administrative 
committee  of  twelve,  representing  the  Division  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  (the 
former  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America)  and  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  library  is  supported  by  gifts  from 
over  one  hundred  foreign  missionary  agencies  and  a  growing  list  of 
individual  donors.  A  Development  Fund  is  being  raised  for  further 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  library’s  facilities  and  services, 
and  for  microfilming.  F.  W.  Price  heads  a  full-time  staff  of  nine 
workers. 

The  Missionary  Research  Library  benefits  greatly  from  its  close 
association  with  the  splendid  theological  library  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Ecumenical  Library  on  interchurch  cooperation 
and  unity  that  is  related  to  it.  The  Seminary  has  placed  its  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall  Collection  of  Foreign  Missions  in  the  stacks  of  the 
Missionary  Research  Library.  The  opening  of  the  large  Interchurch 
Center  in  the  same  neighborhood  increases  the  opportunities  for  serv¬ 
ice  before  the  “MRL”  and  brings  the  historical  records  and  present 
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activities  of  many  important  mission  boards  and  interdenominational 
agencies,  such  as  the  National  Couneil  of  Churches  and  the  American 
offices  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  World  Council  of 
Churches,  into  nearer  purview.  At  the  same  time  the  interest  of 
missionary  societies  and  theological  libraries  everywhere  in  the  re- 
sourees  and  serviees  of  the  Missionary  Research  Library  is  steadily 
growing. 

The  books,  pamphlets,  reports,  periodicals,  and  archival  materials 
of  the  “MRL”  cover  four  main  areas  of  interest.  A  balanced  subject 
strength  is  sought.  First,  there  is  the  history  of  missions  including 
records  of  various  missionary  societies  and  institutions,  and  missionary 
biographies;  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  missions  in  the  past  and 
in  eurrent  discussion  and  writing;  various  forms  of  missionary  activity- 
evangelistic,  educational,  medical,  philanthropic,  technical,  and  service 
programs;  missionary  personnel,  methodology,  and  eurrent  problems; 
relationship  to  the  indigenous  churches  and  the  ecumenical  Christian 
community.  Criticism  of  missions  must  be  included  along  with  the 
voluminous  literature  supporting  and  publicizing  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise.  The  German  language  has  the  best  word  for  this  broad  field  of 
study,  Missionswissenschaft. 

The  second  area  is  religion  and  religions,  other  religions  and  ideol- 
ogies-their  history,  scriptures  and  classies,  creeds  and  present  condi¬ 
tions  especially  as  vital  factors  in  new  national  developments  and 
renascent  cultures.  Here  the  combined  resourees  of  the  Missionary 
Research  Library  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  Library  make  an 
imposing  collection.  The  third  field  is  that  of  the  environment  of 
missions  and  churches,  studies  of  nations  and  peoples,  lands  and  cul¬ 
tures,  with  anthropologieal  and  ethnological  surveys,  which  throw 
light  on  the  social  and  political  context  in  which  missionary  and  evan¬ 
gelical  work  is  carried  on.  The  “MRL”  holdings  in  Orientalia,  Afrieana, 
and  Oceania  are  outstanding.  A  eareful  choice  of  new  books  is  made 
so  that  the  Missionary  Researeh  Library  may  continue  to  be  an  inte¬ 
grated  colleetion  with  essential  referenees  at  hand  for  the  person 
studying  any  part  of  the  globe  or  any  segment  of  humanity.  A  final 
area  of  books  is  international  affairs  and  world  trends  as  they  affect 
the  Christian  mission  and  its  strategy;  here  too  the  acquisitions  are 
highly  seleetive.  Altogether,  about  one  thousand  new  volumes  are 
added  eaeh  year.  Roman  Catholie  missions  are  well  represented.  A 
considerable  number  of  books  in  German,  French,  and  other  European 
languages  are  included,  and  also  original  books  by  Christian  scholars — 
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not  translations  of  western  works — from  lands  of  the  “younger 
churches.” 

The  Missionary  Research  Library  receives  about  750  periodicals 
from  all  over  the  world  and  has  complete  files  of  the  most  important 
missionary  journals.  Annual  reports  are  sent  to  the  library  by  a  large 
body  of  missionary  agencies  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Many  societies 
and  publishing  houses  forward  free  copies  of  their  missionary  publica¬ 
tions  for  deposit  in  the  library.  About  60,000  books,  20,000  bound 
periodicals,  and  20,000  pamphlets  in  one  hundred  vertical  file  drawers, 
are  listed  in  the  card  catalog.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  classify¬ 
ing  and  indexing  the  rich  treasure  of  archival  materials  and  missionary 
memorabilia.  Rare  books  and  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  special 
cabinets. 

The  Missionary  Research  Library  aids  or  counsels  in  many  research 
and  writing  projects,  and  also  conducts  a  research  program  of  its  own. 
Surveys  and  directories  of  various  kinds,  annotated  bibliographies 
helpful  to  librarians  in  other  institutions,  research  monographs,  and 
monthly  research  papers  (Occasional  Bulletins)  are  mimeographed 
and  sent  to  a  mailing  list  in  the  United  States  and  fifty  odd  other 
countries.  Larger  research  plans,  including  certain  studies  in  depth, 
await  more  adequate  staff  and  finance. 

This  unique  library  will  continue  to  be  a  precious  mine  for  explor¬ 
ing  scholars  and  writers.  A  collection  of  this  kind — as  some  readers 
have  said — enshrines  the  story  of  the  church's  glorious  missionary 
adventure,  with  its  dreams  and  disappointments,  its  triumphs  and 
tragedies,  its  master  spirits  and  its  multitude  of  unsung  heroes.  Here 
is  a  record  for  posterity  of  the  outward  thrust  of  the  “older  churches,” 
and  of  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  “younger  churches”  in  tension  with 
the  non-Christian  society  about  them. 

Another  missions  library,  as  important  in  many  ways  as  the  “MRL,” 
is  the  Day  Historical  Library  of  Foreign  Missions,  at  the  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Divinity  School.  In  1891  G.  E.  Day  turned  over  his  excellent 
missions  library  to  the  Divinity  School  after  more  than  a  decade  of 
collecting.  Today  it  consists  of  more  than  70,000  volumes,  with  less 
emphasis  than  formerly  on  the  acquisition  of  general  background 
supporting  literature  which,  because  of  the  inherent  unity  of  the  Yale 
Schools,  is  easily  accessible  in  the  University  Library. 

The  emphasis  in  the  Day  Library,  according  to  R.  P.  Morris,  librarian, 
is  greatest  on  China  and  India,  less  so  on  Africa.  This  reflects  Yale’s 
traditional  missionary  interests.  Along  other  lines,  emphasis  is  now 
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placed  on  missionary  biography,  theory  and  history  of  missions,  the 
younger  churches,  the  ecumenical  movement,  Roman  Catholic  ma¬ 
terial,  with  limited  linguistic,  juvenile,  and  general  background  liter¬ 
ature.  The  colleetion  is  especially  strong  in  the  fullness  of  its  periodical 
holdings.  There  are  also  extensive  files  of  reports  of  missionary  boards 
and  soeieties.  The  library  possesses  important  deposits  of  manuscripts, 
e.g.,  the  papers  of  Mott,  Latourette,  and  G.  S.  Eddy.  Also  part  of  the 
Divinity  School  Library,  and  valuable  for  students  of  missions,  are 
books  on  the  history  and  study  of  religions  ( over  12,000  volumes ) ,  and 
the  history  of  Student  Christian  Movement  (over  12,000  volumes). 
The  latter  includes  offieial  archives  of  the  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation  through  1928,  with  much  documentation  of  the  movement 
after  this  date.  Supplementing  the  W.S.C.F.  library  are  the  archives 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions  in  North 
America  (over  80  vertical  files). 

The  Day  Missions  Library  had  been  set  up  with  a  separate  classifi¬ 
cation  schedule,  but  since  1950  all  new  acquisitions  have  been  classed 
in  the  same  schedule  (Union  scheme)  that  is  used  in  the  rest  of  the 
Divinity  School  Library,  and  all  of  the  old  library  will  ultimately  be 
reelassified.  The  Day  Collection  is  housed  in  a  separate  wing  of  the 
library  to  keep  faith  with  the  intention  of  the  donor.  The  library  is 
open  at  all  times  to  visiting  scholars,  graduate  students,  and  mission¬ 
aries  in  training  or  on  furlough. 

A  third  special  library  with  a  strictly  defined  yet  highly  significant 
area  of  interest  is  the  American  Bible  Society  Library  in  New  York 
City.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  European  and  American 
Bible  Societies  have  translated,  published,  and  distributed  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  use  in  worship  and  evangelism  around  the  world.  Books 
on  anthropology  and  linguistics,  dictionaries  and  grammars,  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  translations  into  all  languages  and  dialects  are  essential  to 
the  task.  The  Directory  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  has  the  following  entry  for  the  American  Bible 
Society,  “Established  in  1816  under  the  Versions  Committee  to  serve 
all  departments  of  the  Society.  Open  to  the  public.  Collection:  21,000 
volumes  of  printed  Scriptures;  2,850  volumes  of  reference  works;  500 
bound  periodicals;  19  vertical  file  drawers.  Scriptures  in  more  than 
1,000  languages  and  dialects,  reference  works  on  languages,  printing, 
translators,  history  of  Bible  texts  and  Bible  societies.”^  While  the 
collection  contains  primarily  printed  editions,  there  are  also  some 
manuscripts.  The  aim  of  the  collection  is  to  show  the  transmission  of 
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the  Bible  since  the  invention  of  printing.  The  books  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  language,  and  chronologically  within  the  language. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  the  largest  collection  of  Bibles  in 
the  world  next  to  the  one  at  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
London.  Information  is  also  on  file  about  the  translation  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  each  edition.  Books  are  collected  on  the  use  and  influence  of  the 
Bible,  in  various  languages.  The  Translations  Department  has  its  own 
reference  library  of  anthropology  and  linguistics,  and  does  some  signifi¬ 
cant  research.  The  correspondence  and  records  of  the  Bible  Society 
since  1816  are  being  microfilmed.  Material  which  can  go  safely  out  of 
the  library  is  loaned  on  the  interlibrary  loan  system.  As  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  important  ecumenical  organizations,  it  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  younger  Bible  societies  growing  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Margaret  T.  Hills  is  the  librarian. 

A  second  type  of  library  to  be  considered  here  is  the  theological 
or  general  library  that  has  a  section  or  sections,  on  Christian  world 
missions.  Two  excellent  examples  are  the  Case  Memorial  Library 
collection  dealing  with  missions  at  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation, 
and  the  Speer  Library  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Ever  since 
the  founding  of  Hartford  Theologieal  Seminary  by  Congregationalists 
of  New  England  in  1834,  and  long  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Kennedy  School  of  Missions  now  associated  with  this  school,  the  library 
had  acquired  many  books  on  missions.  A  goodly  number  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary’s  first  graduates  went  to  the  foreign  mission  field.  Duncan  Mac¬ 
Donald  was  the  first  to  offer,  in  1893,  courses  in  Arabie  and  the  history 
of  Islam.  He  built  up  strong  Near  East  and  Islamic  Departments, 
and  was  intrumental  in  having  the  library  purehase  the  August  Muller 
collection  of  Arabic  and  Semitic  materials,  containing  2,367  books 
and  353  pamphlets.  Later,  he  donated  his  own  library  of  Arabic  and 
other  books.  In  1900,  A.  C.  Thompson  gave  his  entire  missions  collec¬ 
tion  of  3,300  volumes,  at  that  time  a  unique  collection.  Today  the 
strongest  parts  of  the  missions  collection  are  those  on  India,  Africa,  the 
Near  East,  Buddhism,  and  Chinese  religious  literature.  The  library 
specializes  also  on  anthropology  and  linguistics.  Books  are  loaned  on 
an  interlibrary  basis.  The  Case  Collection  consists  of  all  the  volumes  on 
Protestant  and  Catholic  missions,  missions  periodicals,  denominational 
mission  reports,  ethnological  material,  and  archives.  The  archives 
comprise  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  by  and  relating  to  early 
American  missionaries.  Researchers  are  welcome  to  use  the  Plartford 
Seminary  Library  and  the  Case  Collection.  Many  missionary  candi- 
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dates  and  missionaries  on  furlough,  as  well  as  Christian  nationals  from 
overseas,  receive  special  training  for  their  lifework  at  the  Hartford 
School  of  Missions.  The  librarian  is  D.  Y.  Hadidian.^ 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  founded  by  Presbyterians  in  1812, 
has  been  deeply  concerned  with  foreign  missions,  and  many  alumni 
have  gone  into  foreign  missionary  vocations.  In  the  early  years  alumni 
contributed  books  from  areas  of  the  world  where  they  served.  Consist¬ 
ent  policies  of  purchase  over  the  years  have  supplemented  the  valuable 
old  books.  The  collection  is  unusually  strong  in  the  earlier  period  of 
missionary  development,  and  majors  also  in  the  theology  of  missions, 
history  of  religion  and  non-Christian  faiths,  and  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.  The  John  A.  Mackay  Fund,  established  in  1959  by  the  entire 
student  body  of  Princeton  Seminary,  is  designated  for  the  purchase  of 
books  in  ecumenics  and  related  fields.  However,  as  at  most  denomi¬ 
national  seminaries,  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  broad  sphere  of 
missions  are  well  integrated  throughout  the  whole  collection.  The 
Speer  Library  has  250,000  cataloged  books  and  pamphlets.  “We  do 
not  regard  missions  as  a  separate  subject  which  can  be  isolated  from 
our  main  collection  and  run  as  a  separate  project.  This  may  have 
some  weakness  for  those  specializing  in  the  administration  of  missions, 
but  it  enables  us  to  make  a  much  more  constructive  contribution  to 
theological  education.”  ^  The  Speer  Library  owns  in  its  archives  the 
letters  of  Sheldon  Jackson,  famous  missionary  to  Alaska,  and  the 
papers  of  R.  E.  Speer,  eminent  Presbyterian  missionary  leader.  Re¬ 
searchers  are  given  the  privileges  of  the  library  and  may  borrow 
books  on  missions.  The  librarian  is  K.  S.  Gapp. 

Theological  seminaries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  are 
full  or  associate  members  of  the  American  Association  of  Theological 
Schools  number  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  All  of  these  have 
some  kind  of  collection  on  world  missions  and  a  number  have  several 
thousand  volumes.  It  is  often  difficult  to  secure  older,  out-of-print 
books  and  complete  sets  of  missionary  journals.  Many  libraries  have 
used  BeavePs  Basic  List  for  a  Library  of  Missions,  published  by  the 
Missionary  Research  Library,  and  other  special  “MRL”  bibliographies, 
to  help  in  building  up  their  section  on  foreign  missions.  Without 
suggesting  any  invidious  comparisons,  a  few  libraries  with  strong 
collections  on  missions,  as  one  of  the  theological  disciplines,  may  be 
mentioned:  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School;  Harvard  Divinity 
School;  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  Drew  Theological  Seminary;  Duke 
University  Divinity  School;  Perkins  School  of  Theology  at  Southern 
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Methodist  University  in  Dallas;  Carver  School  of  Missions  and  Social 
Work;  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville;  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Theological  Seminary  at  Naperville,  Illinois;  Luther  Theological 
Seminary  at  St.  Paul;  Pacific  School  of  Religion  at  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  An 
active  professor  of  missions  tends  to  build  up  the  missions  section 
in  the  seminary  hbrary.  The  Canadian  School  of  Missions  in  Toronto 
coordinates  the  library  facilities  of  Toronto  University  and  of  several 
denominational  colleges  in  the  city,  for  use  of  its  missionary  students. 
The  Wasson  Collection,  now  at  Cornell  University,  is  useful  to  scholars 
in  missions. 

The  third  type  of  research  library  within  the  scope  of  world  missions 
is  the  denominational  library  and  archival  collection.  Some  church 
bodies  have  good  historical  societies  or  foundations  where  missionary 
publications,  reports  and  documents  of  the  denomination  are  deposited. 
Other  missionary  societies  have  organized  their  own  libraries  on 
missions,  as  a  repository  for  historical  materials  related  to  their  work, 
and  for  use  of  their  staff  and  constituency.  A  careful  survey  of  such 
libraries  and  archival  collections  would  reveal  much  valuable  data 
for  research  scholars.  As  examples  of  the  third  type,  and  because  of 
their  significance  for  the  historian  and  researcher,  we  shall  describe 
briefly  three  well-known  denominational  mission  libraries. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (Con¬ 
gregational)  is  the  oldest  missionary  society  in  North  America,  hav¬ 
ing  been  founded  in  1810.  Its  library,  begun  in  1821,  had  grown  to 
6,152  volumes  by  1861,  largely  through  gifts  from  missionaries  over¬ 
seas.  At  the  same  time  correspondence,  translations,  reports,  and 
official  records  were  accumulating,  and  all  were  preserved.  “The 
bulk  of  the  material  exists  in  the  2,600  bound  volumes  of  manuscript 
letters,  diaries,  reports,  etc.,  which  include  well  over  500,000  pieces. 
Among  the  5,000  printed  volumes  and  15,000  pamphlets  are  found 
the  official  publications  of  the  Board  and  of  its  missions,  stations, 
and  institutions,  histories  and  special  studies  of  the  Board  and  its 
work,  biographical  material  .  .  .  ,  writings  by  missionaries  regardless  of 
subject,  and  mission  press  imprints.”  ^  By  1926  the  problem  of  space 
had  become  serious,  and  three  years  later  arrangements  were  made 
to  transfer  the  larger  part  of  the  Board’s  collections  to  the  Andover- 
Harvard  Library.  By  another  agreement  in  1941  the  bulk  of  the  manu¬ 
script  archives  were  deposited  in  the  Treasure  Room  (Houghton)  of 
the  Harvard  College  Library,  and  the  Harvard  Library  assumed 
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responsibility  for  administering  the  archives,  which  remained  the 
property  of  the  American  Board.  Every  ten  years  a  new  accumulation 
of  correspondence  is  added  to  the  collection  there.  Would  that  all 
missionary  agencies  had  been  as  careful  in  preserving  their  historical 
materials!  Reference  service  and  assistance  in  research  is  provided  for 
visiting  scholars.  Responsible  individuals  wishing  to  do  research  in 
the  manuscript  archives  may  do  so  on  application  to  the  librarian  of  the 
Board,  Mary  Walker.  Nothing  from  the  manuscripts  may  be  printed  or 
reproduced  in  any  way  without  the  permission  of  the  Board. 

Two  other  notable  missionary  society  libraries  may  be  visited  in  the 
new  Interchurch  Center,  New  York  City.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Mission  Library  was  organized  in  1840,  and  since  then  has  grown 
into  a  unique  agency  for  the  entire  denomination.  At  one  time  the 
collection  contained  21,000  volumes,  bound  and  unbound  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  and  other  materials.  When  the  library  moved  from  down¬ 
town  New  York  into  its  new  quarters  in  1959  some  books  of  lesser 
importance  were  discarded,  but  the  collection  is  still  of  great  value 
to  church  historians  and  students  of  missions.  Although  the  library 
is  maintained  chiefly  for  the  denominational  constituency,  it  is  open 
also  for  use  by  other  readers.  Library  service  by  mail  is  extended  to 
pastors  and  church  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and 
to  others  on  an  interlibrary  loan  basis.  The  library  emphasizes  books 
for  children,  youth,  and  adults  on  the  annual  foreign  and  home 
mission  study  themes.  Many  good  reference  books  are  available.  All 
correspondence  to  and  from  most  of  the  mission  fields  for  the  first 
eighty  years  of  overseas  work  has  been  microfilmed  and  is  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  researchers  through  use  of  a  film  reader.  Madeline  Brown  is 
the  librarian. 

The  Library  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions,  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  contains  about  13,000  books,  20,000  pamphlets,  and  200  bound 
periodicals.  It  serves  the  Methodist  executive  staff  and  church  constit¬ 
uency  in  many  ways,  lends  books  to  readers  in  the  United  States,  and 
assists  in  various  research  projects.  The  library  is  responsible  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  Methodist  missionary  work  for  posterity.  M.  Dorothy 
Woodruff  is  the  librarian.  Both  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  libra¬ 
ries  are  supported  by  denominational  funds,  as  are  many  other  such 
religious  libraries. 

Space  forbids  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  special  missions 
and  ecumenical  libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe.  The 
Vahls  Missions  Library  ( Statsbiblioteket  i  Aarhus,  Denmark),  with 
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20,000  volumes  in  Danish,  other  European  languages  and  English, 
is  deservedly  famous.  Geneva  has  the  World’s  Alliance  of  YMCA’s 
Library,  established  in  1878,  with  nearly  50,000  cataloged  items;  the 
new  World  Council  of  Churches  Library  with  about  10,000  books  and 
pamphlets;  and  the  Library  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey  near 
Celigny.  Missions  collections  of  varying  size  and  value  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  at  the  Egede  Instituttet  in  Oslo,  Uppsala  University  in  Sweden, 
Hackmannsche  Bibliothek  at  Marburg,  Hamburg  University,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tubingen;  the  libraries  of  the  Norddeutsche  Mission  at  Bre¬ 
men,  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  in  Wuppertal-Barmen,  and  the 
Paris  Evangelical  Missionary  Society.  In  London  the  Church  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  have 
large  libraries,  with  well-kept  archival  collections.  Selly  Oak  Colleges, 
at  Birmingham,  with  its  Mingana  Collection  of  Oriental  Manuscripts, 
and  New  College  in  Edinburgh,  possess  library  collections  that  are 
frequently  consulted  by  missionary  researchers.  The  British  Museum 
Library  contains  some  materials  valuable  to  the  missionary  historian. 
Two  unique  historical  libraries  in  Asia  should  be  listed:  the  Morrison 
Library  on  China,  now  in  Tokyo,  and  the  hbrary  of  Serampore  Uni¬ 
versity,  India,  which  preserves  important  records  of  the  life  and  work 
of  William  Carey  and  of  other  early  missionaries  to  India. 
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